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is a document of transcending power and .significance, in scope and 
character worthy of him and of the great subject. It is the fruit 
of life-long study, philosophical reflection, and pious meditation, and it 
contains a wealth of keen observations, dialectic subtleties, sagacious 
judgments, and bold generalizations. Its reverence, erudition, grasp 
of principles and loyalty to conviction will assure for it a distin- 
guished place in the literature devoted to the problems of the moral 
life and the interpretation of religion. It is especially desirable 
that Christian scholars should acquaint themselves with this work, 
both because it is calculated to increase their knowledge of Jewish 
thought and remove many current misconceptions, and because they 
would profit from the author's discussion of the different view- 
points of the two religions in considering some important problems. 
He set out to prove a thesis. How far has he succeeded? He 
has proved that there is much, very much indeed, that is rational and 
worthy of all acceptation in what he includes within the field of 
Jewish religion. More than this the evidence could not show. A 
system of thought cannot be distilled out of a whole national litera- ' 
ture. It is at bottom his own view of the world that we get, to- 
gether with a display of the stimuli furnished by the wise men in 
his people and among the Gentiles. It is of present interest to ob- 
serve that his penetrating mind clearly perceived the economic 
causes of war, the possibility of disarmament, if these are removed, 
and the need of a democratically organized league of all nations. 
There is an excellent index. The Talmudic passages are given in an 
appendix. For the convenience of the reader it would have been 
well if they had also been cited in the body of the text, as the 
Bible passages are. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 



Le Probleme Moral et la Pensie Contemporaine. Par D. Paeodi. 
Deuxieme Edition, revue et augmentee. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1921. 

—pp. 301. 

It is interesting and useful to reconsider our ethical theories 
in the light of the unusual experiences of the great war, to see 
whether they have stood the test and whether it is possible to hold 
fast to them. Professor Parodi undertakes such a task in this book, 
asking that it be regarded as " a kind of inquiry into the philosophical 
conscience — on the evening and the morning after the war — of an im- 
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penitent rationalist." In Part 1, "The Conflict of Doctrines," he 
offers a number of critical studies most of which originally appeared 
in French periodicals and were put into book form in 1909. In 
these essays ("Ethics and Biology, " "Ethics and Sociology," "Mo- 
rality and Reason," "Morality, the Good, and Goods," "The Facts 
of the Moral Problem") the principal tendencies of ethical thought 
immediately preceding the war are examined and the author's own 
conception of a rationalistic ethics is worked out. In Part II, 
"L'fipreuve des Faits" (let us translate it "The Verdict of Ex- 
perience"), Professor Parodi puts his rationalistic theory to the 
test, making use of a number of articles published by him during 
and after the war (" The Positive Methods in Ethics and the Problem 
of the Birthrate," "The Positive Methods in Ethics and the Free- 
dom of Thought," " War and Ethics," " War and the German Con- 
ception of Morality," "Might and Right," "Moral Rationalism"), 
and comes to the conclusion that ethical rationalism has not been 
found wanting. 

Agreeing with Kant in spirit, Professor Parodi declares that the 
root of all morality lies in reason, and that its supreme ideal is 
justice (p. 215). To judge from the moral point of view and from 
the rational point of view is one and the same thing. Morality can 
be formal only; our test is universality and impartiality (pp. 160 ff.). 
The ultimate basis of morality is always the idea of the good, or of 
duty, which is nothing more than the affirmation of the value of 
reason itself (p. 167). The objection may be raised that such a 
rational morality is a morality without obligation. But to Profes- 
sor Parodi obligation is a quality absolutely inherent in rationality, 
in rational conviction. When once we reason, he says, we must re- 
main in accord with ourselves, accept the conclusions to which our 
reasoning leads us; indeed, there seems to be a kind of moral 
obligation to do so. Insofar as the moral law seems to be rationally 
convincing it will also seem to be rationally imperative. It is true, 
we cannot make anyone will in spite of himself, but the real question 
here is, Can he not be led to think that he ought to will in a certain 
way? When we demand of a man that he make no moral judgment 
until he has made a conscientious and impartial examination of the 
case, we admit that he is capable of a rational conviction, distinct 
from desire and present impulse, and that in the possible conflict 
with these, this conviction will appear as having the right, even 
though it have not the power, to make itself obeyed. To be sure, 
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if the man is not convinced that there is a sort of logical necessity 
to will to act in accordance with a universal principle, there is 
nothing further to be said to him. Nevertheless, to him who has 
understood the value of a universal principle, the principle must ap- 
pear obligatory, whatever may be his desire to get away from it 
(PP. 84 f.). 

What is completely rational is moral in virtue of the very fact 
of its being rational. Logical consistency, however, is not the sole 
mark of rationality for Professor Parodi, and therefore not the 
only test of morality. Rationality includes universality, impartiality, 
coherency among all our purposes, desires, and values; to be reason- 
able means to be logical, impartial, disinterested, to order our desires 
in a hierarchy of ends and values, to consider an act in its relations 
to other human acts, in its relations to an entire system of acts, as 
an element in a system of acts which constitute our individual life, 
our social life, and human life in general. The rational or moral 
value of the act is the value reason gives it, (1) in judging from 
the standpoint of impersonal moral truth, (2) as a principle or law 
of conduct capable of being applied and realized in a host of cases, 
(3) as fit to be harmonized with other acts equally approved by 
reason in the system of good acts or right conduct. In this last 
role reason becomes an incentive, — a will to order, harmony, unity. 
It is pointed out that we cannot deduce anything from pure reason, 
nor derive from it alone the content of morality, the code of our 
duties, — a fact which Kant sometimes forgot. The entire content of 
morality comes from the outside, and principally, if one wishes, from 
the experience of social utility; but the moral form comes from 
reason alone, since it alone is able, in comparing and criticising the 
diverse elements of the real, to constitute them into a system, a type 
of action, an ideal; it alone converts the fact into right. Since man 
is social by nature, since his sentiments as well as his reason have 
been developed in a social milieu, it is natural that his reason cannot 
approve of anything or even conceive of anything as desirable that 
does not presuppose the social life and imply it as an element (pp. 
86-104). But in whatever way the ethical values are conceived in 
practice, whether we esteem of highest worth beauty or holiness or 
genius or even strict obedience to divine commands or yet the com- 
pletest devotion to the collective whole, the fact remains that these 
diverse values appear, at different stages of human evolution, as 
recognized by reason, as an obligation upon the conscience, as true in 
themselves, and thus as defining the good and duty (pp. 162 ff.). 
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This is the Kantian ethical philosophy, liberally interpreted and 
developed. The question now arises for Professor Parodi, What can 
one do with such a rationalistic morality in the time of bloody war? 
It might seem, he says, as if the necessities of the struggle had 
revealed the inanity and impotence of our most imperious and in- 
contestable rules, and had proved the very conception of right and 
wrong to be nothing more than a mere convention and purely rela- 
tive. Our entire morality since the time of Jesus and Kant seems to 
have had its source in the personal conscience, and its end in the 
respect for the person; and all our democratic institutions seemed to 
hang upon this idea. And then, all of a sudden, human life lost its 
value; and of what little account was the human individual in the 
awful catastrophe ! And once the great duty of respecting human 
life has fallen, will not all the rest, the less imperious and the less 
serious ones, go down with it in ruin : respect for truth, freedom of 
thought, honesty, chivalry, mercy, and justice? Indeed, one single 
rule tended to become paramount in the war : to regard as legitimate, 
yea as praiseworthy, whatever act appeared to serve the country, 
to condemn even the act of justice or mercy to the foe as jeopardizing 
the common interests. The experiences of the war might make it 
appear that the sociologist moralists were right, that all morality is 
but a manifestation of the social will to live, that the supreme right 
of every society is to preserve itself. Once existence is at stake, 
particularly the collective existence, all duty comes to an end. If 
this is so, must we not accept the German conception of war? If 
the sole aim of war is victory, is it not absurd, is it not puerile, to re- 
fuse to accept the practical consequences which the Germans drew? 
Is war compatible even with respect for truth? Are there not French 
truths and German truths (remember the ninety-three distinguished 
savants across the Rhine!) ; and must one not sacrifice one's respect 
for the truth to one's patriotism ? In war one does not think in order 
to understand but in order to act (pp. 216 ff.). 

And yet, can we look upon war as destroying or obscuring the 
moral idea, seeing that war appears also as a school for devotion and 
heroism? Shall we conclude from the contradiction here involved 
that the good is something that cannot be determined by the under- 
standing, that it is a matter of mystical intuition, not of clear reason, 
that it resides completely in charity and sacrifice and not at all 
in equal and intelligible justice? Then the Germans with their 
dream of world empire have not been lacking in virtue. Professor 
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Parodi refuses to draw such a conclusion: if there is no right and 
justice that is definable and intelligible as such, then there is no 
longer any morality; and if all opinions and unreasoned and inward 
certainties have equal standing, then there is no truth at all. 
Neither the intuitionists nor the sociologists can remove the diffi- 
culty: on the one hand, all the common rules seem to be suspended 
in war, or rendered fragile and doubtful; on the other hand, how- 
ever, the power of sacrifice seems to be augmented and exalted in 
it; by turns and according to the point of view one finds in it the 
complete ruin and the supreme triumph of the moral life. The fact 
is, one of the elements of morality, the disinterestedness, the no- 
bility of the intention, seems to suffice and to carry everything be- 
fore it, without the act itself, the other element, having been analyzed 
or defined; in this sense the moral intuition appears to be distinct 
from the judgment or even to be opposed to it. One sometimes per- 
suades oneself that everything is permitted so far as the enemy is 
concerned, because one is acting not for oneself but for the nation. 
The purity of the intentions seems to be all that is needed to purify 
any act whatsoever. Moreover, reflection itself seems, in a measure, 
to confirm this impression. We must recognize with Renouvier that 
a sort of mechanical moralism that would automatically apply im- 
mutable rules without appreciating the circumstances of every act or 
taking into account the consequences, would be criminal and un- 
just: not to defend oneself and not to kill because murder is a 
crime, would mean not to defend one's own, or one's ideal, would 
mean to contribute very effectively, though passively, to the triumph 
of evil in the world (pp. 235 ff.). 

Are we not then brought to the dangerous maxim that the end 
justifies the means? Professor Parodi frankly accepts it, but with 
reservations that render it harmless. In order that the act may be 
considered good, or the least evil in the given situation, the end 
must be one that can itself be justified and is not arbitrarily ac- 
cepted or set up as good; moreover, it must be impossible of being re- 
alized except by these means alone ; that is, ends and means must be 
so inseparably connected that they have to be accepted or rejected 
together: in this way the act, as a whole, can be said to be itself 
justified. From this it follows, our author says, that war itself is 
fundamentally evil, that is, war as such, war as a mode of rela- 
tionship between social groups, as the will to violence and injustice, 
not war considered in the act of only one of the two belligerents, 
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the act of this or that soldier who defends his country, of this or 
that nation which attacked defends itself. The crimes of war re- 
main crimes, but they are imputable less to those who commit them 
than to those who have let loose the war of which they are the 
inevitable consequences. Only such acts, however, are permitted 
as are regarded necessary to prevent just the triumph of violence 
and evil. The only legitimate war, therefore, is that carried on in 
defense of the right, of justice, and truly of peace; the war which 
is at bottom a war against the spirit of war, a revolt against the 
spirit of egoistic domination, militaristic organization, the mysticism 
of force ; against everything that by its very logic can foment nothing 
but strife and violence. And this right must be a moral right, a 
right of reason, a right that can be justified by reason, not mere 
power and force (pp. 239 ff.). If morality is not rational, our au- 
thor declares in the last pages of his final chapter, it is nothing 
but blind inspiration, which may be that of the saint, but which can 
also be that of the megalomaniac and the fool. Abandon the ra- 
tional point of view, refuse to trust the law in its abstract purity, and 
the acts change their name with the parties, with the nationality of him 
who does them; respect for established rules, treaties, contracts, the 
will of populations, the right of peoples to dispose of themselves, 
these become duties for the one but not for the other; oppression, 
conquest, annexation are transformed when the victor and the van- 
quished change their roles: for "it is no longer the same thing." 
Germany, too, in the thousands of her soldiers and citizens, had made 
the claim and cherished the conviction of serving a great cause. 
Heroes and martyrs were not lacking to her; she simply lacked the 
will to be just. Everything was vitiated in her, not excepting her 
virtues themselves, by her profound and unshakable belief in her 
superiority, not only in her material but in her metaphysical superi- 
ority. And so she was able, in all tranquility of soul, for four long 
years to commit injustice, sure in the belief that she was serving 
something higher than justice: the interests of a superior civiliza- 
tion and the divine destinies of the world; absolutely convinced that 
between her and the other nations there was no possible parity, no 
common principles of appreciation, that treaties were not binding 
upon her though they were binding upon others: that the excellence 
of her cause was enough to purify all the means which she could 
employ (pp. 299 f.). 

Professor Parodi has given us an interesting and stimulating 
book, a book that is eminently fair in its criticisms, sane in its judg- 
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ments, and broad in its outlook. It is ,to my mind, one of the best 
and clearest presentations of the ethical philosophy that harks back 
to Kant that has appeared, and it cannot fail to help the reader in 
his endeavor to find the truth among the apparently conflicting 
ethical movements of the time. I do not mean to say that our 
author's thought is a mere rehearsal of Kant's; it is not that. He 
finds in the Kantian doctrine of the generalization of the maxims the 
most adequate expression of ethical rationalism; and this doctrine, 
he holds, is not 'a particular find' of Kant, but represents the 
climax of the entire rationalistic tradition in ethics from antiquity 
down to the seventeenth century. However that may be, Professor 
Parodi enriches the notion of rationality, develops its implications, its 
meanings, in such a way that the whole teaching is vitalized and 
the basal principle no longer seems to be a mere vague and empty 
formula. He also points out that the principle must be intelligently 
applied to our concrete life, to our inner and outer experience, that 
each particular complex situation must be analyzed, before the moral 
value of an act or sentiment can be determined (see pp. 94 ff., 
296 ff.). He does not neglect the feeling-impulse side of our nature, 
or forget the important part which motives play in human conduct — 
cold reason, he admits, is powerless by itself — but he insists that 
these too must be rational, justifiable by the law of reason if they are 
to be judged moral: "the justification of the act can never be any- 
thing but the work of .reason" (pp. 99 f., 162 ff., 289 ff.). 

One might ask how, with such a law, we can account for the dif- 
ferent and often conflicting conceptions of right and wrong. It is 
held by Professor Parodi that we cannot determine, once for all, 
the entire system of duties. Only in so far as we know their conse- 
quences, upon ourselves and others, their implications, sometimes 
their self-contradictoriness, and thus can estimate the nature and 
moral bearing of these, can we pronounce a correct and enlightened 
judgment (pp. 162 f.). Practice, moreover, is mobile and variable, 
in ceaseless process of evolution. With the change of external con- 
ditions, physical, economic, political, under which we are compelled to 
act, our sentiments and ideas are modified. We must, therefore, adapt 
old rules to new conditions or give expression to rules yet unspoken. 
And we must have recourse to a kind of moral casuistry and to 
'moral invention' in order to meet a given situation, even modify 
the received principles or introduce new ones. In this way juris- 
prudence is incessantly reacting upon the law, and often preparing 
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the legislation of tomorrow. In this entire process, however, reason 
is constantly at work, and reason always remains the court of last 
resort (pp. 169 ff.). 

The question will be raised whether Professor Parodi's supreme 
principle does not already contain the fundamental virtues and 
duties, and whether he is not begging the whole ethical question in 
declaring that it is rational to be impartial, impersonal, disinterested, 
that is, just, kind, and merciful. He would doubtless reply that 
nothing further can be said to those who, after conscientious reflec- 
tion, do not see the rationality of justice and of love. He might also 
call attention to the fact that even the Utilitarians, thinkers like John 
Stuart Mill and Henry Sidgwick, who are regarded as antagonistic to 
ihe Kantian ethics, incorporate into their supreme principle of happi- 
ness the notions of justice and benevolence, conceiving both it and 
them as acceptable to reason. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell Univeksity. 

Les Paralogismes du Raiionalisme: Essai sur la ThSorie de la 
Connaissance. Par Louis Rougier. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920. 
—pp. xiv, 540. 

Rationalism, the view which accords objective reality to the 
principles and concepts of mathematics, science, or philosophy, is 
here the object of a severe and sustained attack. Mr. Rougier's 
position is a negative one; Avenarius, whom he does not mention, 
is the originator of that doctrine of 'pure experience' of which he 
is the latest — and perhaps most scholarly — exponent. All the prin- 
ciples of the sciences, the definitions, the axioms, are no more than 
conventions ; it is not even as if they were true, for they are neither 
true nor false. Take them as true, and you get the antinomies, the 
insoluble mystery of being and the other puzzles of metaphysic. 
Project the conventions into external reality and you have the 
Ideas of Plato, the Absolute of Hegel and Hamelin, and the trans- 
finite numbers of Cantor. Above all do we witness in our own day 
a grave practical consequence of rationalism, to wit, "the dogma, 
based on an ontology which positive science has definitely con- 
demned, of natural equality, innate rights, national sovereignty ex- 
pressed by universal suffrage" (p. xiii). And with this dogma goes 
that of the equality of all races and nations, as well as the potency of 
education and legislation to cure all social ills. So strongly, indeed, 



